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- Washington  Park  Arboretum - 

The  Arboretum  is  a  230-acre  living  museum  displaying 
internationally  renowned  collections  of  oaks,  conifers, 
camellias,  Japanese  maples,  hollies  and  a  profusion  of 
woody  plants  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  around 
the  world.  Aesthetic  enjoyment  gracefully  co-exists 
with  science  in  this  spectacular  urban  green  space  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Washington.  Visitors  come  to  learn, 
explore,  relax  or  reflect  in  Seattle’s  largest  public 
garden. 

The  Washington  Park  Arboretum  is  managed  cooper¬ 
atively  by  the  University  of  Washington  and  Seattle 
Parks  and  Recreation;  the  Arboretum  Foundation  is  its 
major  support  organization. 

- Graham  Visitors  Center - 

Open  10  am — 4  pm  daily; 
holidays,  noon — 4  pm. 

Closed  Thanksgiving  and  the  Friday  after, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  Arboretum  is  accessible  by  Metro  bus  #43  from 
downtown  Seattle  and  the  University  of  Washington  campus 


- Arboretum  Foundation - 

The  Arboretum  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
established  in  1935  to  ensure  stewardship  for  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum  and  to  provide  horticul¬ 
tural  leadership  for  the  region.  The  Foundation 
provides  funding,  volunteer  services,  membership 
programs  and  public  information  in  support  of  the 
Arboretum,  its  plant  collections  and  programs. 
Volunteers  operate  the  gift  shop,  conduct  major  fund¬ 
raising  events,  and  further  their  gardening  knowledge 
through  study  groups  and  hands-on  work  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  grounds. 

2300  Arboretum  Drive  East,  Seattle,  WA  98112 
206-325-4510  voice  /  206-325-8893  fax 
gvc@arboretumfoundation.org 
www.  arboretu  mfoundation .  org 
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ABOVE:  Daphne  x  transatlantica  ‘Summer  Ice,’  with  thin  creamy-white  margins  on  its  small,  green  leaves, 
blooms,  amazingly,  in  late  spring,  again  in  late  summer,  and  once  more  in  autumn.  This  variegated  form 
of  the  plant  formerly  known  as  Daphne  caucasica  is  now  thought  to  be  a  hybrid  of  D.  caucasica  and 
D.  collina.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Arboretum  near  the  upper  Woodland  Garden  pond  in  grid  31-3E  and 
off  the  south  patio  at  the  Graham  Visitors  Center. 


ON  THE  COVER:  The  beautiful  spring  bloom  of  Malus  rock.ii  (formerly  Mains  sikkimensis  ‘Rockii’),  given 
to  the  Arboretum  by  Joseph  Rock,  for  whom  the  species  is  named.  The  trees  he  donated  to  the  Arboretum 
may  be  found  at  grid  coordinates  17-3W. 
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DAN  HINKLEY 


Summer  brings  an  unusual  seasonal 
challenge — lots  of  daylight  hours 
for  new  or  ongoing  outdoor  tasks, 
accompanied  by  temptation  to  tackle  nothing 
more  complicated  than  easy  reads  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  spring  garden  labors. 
This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  offers  summer 
pursuits  both  relaxing  and  edifying — and  not 
too  taxing. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  season  to  tiy  something 
new,  such  as  entering  the  Arboretum 
Foundation’s  photography  contest.  For  inspi¬ 
ration,  turn  to  Richard  Hartlage’s  how-to  article 
on  garden  photography  and  Brian  Thompson’s 
review  of  helpful  books.  Contest  entries  are 
accepted  until  March  2004 — find  the  guidelines 
at  www.arboretumfoundation.org  or  by  calling 
206-325-4510. 


Summer  is  the  time  to  choose  trees  and 
shrubs  for  fall  planting.  For  ideas,  take  a 
refreshing  walk  in  the  Arboretum,  or  learn 
about  crabapples  and  their  care  in  articles 
beginning  on  page  20. 


Speaking  of  crabapples,  the  gracious 
meadow  just  south  of  the  Graham  Visitors 
Center — called  crabapple  meadow  by  some — 
will  be  the  site  of  a  veiy  special  first-time  event 
this  summer.  Arbor  Vita,  a  summer  garden 
party  at  the  Arboretum,  will  welcome  guests 
for  drinks,  dinner  and  dancing  among  the 
Arboretum’s  magnificent  trees  on  Saturday, 
July  26.  For  an  invitation  or  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Foundation  office. 

Finally,  for  some  light  (but  enlightening) 
summer  reading,  turn  to  “But  Is  It  Chicken- 
Proof?”  (everything  you  always  wanted  to 
know  about  introducing  chickens  to  the 
garden)  and  Steve  Lorton’s  fun  and  fascinating 
history  of  the  Washington-born  Master 
Gardener  program,  now  celebrating  30  years 
of  education  and  community  service. 

Happy  summer! 


Deborah  Andrews,  Executive  Director, 

Arboretum  Foundation 


ABOVE:  The  variable  Paeonia  delavayi ,  as  encountered  by  Dan  Hinkley  when  hiking  above  Joseph  Rock’s 
home  in  Snow  Pine  Village,  blossoms  in  shades  of  burgundy  red  to  yellow  with  many  shades  in  between. 
This  brilliant  yellow  variety  may  be  currently  known  as  P.  delavayi  var.  lutea.  ( See  page  16  for  more  about 
Joseph  Rock.) 
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Master  Gardening  @  30 


By  Steve  Lorton 


t  was  a  gala 
event.  Cars  glided 
into  the  parking 
lot  of  the  grange  hall, 
squeezing  into  the  few  small 
spaces  available,  others  opting 
to  park,  illegally,  along  the 
road.  Guests  gingerly  stepped 
over  mud  puddles,  covered 
dishes  in  hand,  to  go  inside, 
loading  the  buffet  table  until 
it  sagged  with  food — more 
casseroles,  vegetable  medleys, 
fruit  salads  and  sticky  desserts 
than  I’d  seen  since  the  1950s 
at  the  First  Christian  Church  in 
Sidney,  Ohio.  Festoons  of 


In  1994  Skagit  County  Master  Gardeners  created  a  Discoveiy  Garden 
which  includes  demonstration  areas  devoted  to  themes  including 
herbs,  vegetables  and  fruit,  shade  gardening,  a  children’s  garden,  an 
easy-care  garden  and  fall  and  winter  gardening.  An  “enabling  garden” 
includes  ideas  physically  challenged  gardeners  may  find  helpful. 


twisted  crepe  paper  hung  from 

the  ceiling,  and  potted  flowers  anchored  the 

tablecloths.  Then  came  the  awards. 

It  was  the  Skagit  County  Master  Gardeners 
annual  banquet  and  I’d  been  invited  to  speak. 

I  sat  there  watching,  thinking  “how  can  I  top 


Training  to  become  a  Master  Gardener 
can  hardly  begin  too  early  in  life. 


this?”  as,  one  by  one,  dozens  of  gleeful  recip¬ 
ients  rushed  to  the  podium  to  receive  an 
enameled  ladybug  pin  (at  least  $1.19  retail). 
Accolades  flowed  like  after-dinner  coffee. 
There  were  cheers  and  even  some  tears.  One 
woman  had  volunteered  over 
700  hours  that  year.  Someone 
else  headed  up  a  committee 
for  the  display  garden.  A 
budding  reporter  was  praised 
for  the  newsletter.  It  went 
happily  on  and  on  and  on. 

Finally,  I  spoke — nervously. 
The  crowd  laughed  and 
clapped  and  beamed.  I  felt 
more  loved  than  Bob  Hope 
doing  a  gig  for  the  troops. 
And  I  stood  there,  admittedly 
a  sentimental  old  critter, 
looking  at  those  happy,  hard 
working  faces  and  thinking, 
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“This  is  America!  This  is  really,  really 
America  and  I’m  so  lucky  to  be 
here.” 

But  what  swept  me  away  almost  as  much 
as  the  unmitigated  joy  of  the  participants  was 
to  think  that  in  all  fifty  states  of  this  country, 
from  Alaska  to  Florida,  New  York  to  Hawaii, 
similar  events  were  being  held.  And  it’s  been 
going  on  a  long  time,  now. 

Celebrating  its  30th  birthday,  the  ubiquitous 
and  much  cherished  Master  Gardener  program 
has  become  the  very  earth  and  sod  of  grass¬ 
roots  American  gardening.  Now  here’s  the 
surprise.  It  all  began  right  here,  in  1973,  in 
King  and  Pierce  Counties.  I  know.  I  was  there. 

Seeds  Planted:  1971 

The  Master  Gardener  phenomenon  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  single  person:  Dr.  David 
Gibby.  In  1971  Gibby  was  Area  Extension 
Agent  for  King  and  Pierce  Counties  with 
responsibilities  for  urban  horticulture.  His 
counterpart  for  commercial  horticulture  was 
Bill  Scheer.  Where  had  the  inspiration  for  the 
Master  Gardening  program  come  from?  Dave 
Gibby  sums  it  up  simply,  “It  was  inspiration 
born  of  desperation.” 


On  the  phone,  from  Ogden,  Utah,  where 
he  and  his  wife  Lisa  own  a  floral  business, 
Gibby  speaks  glowingly  and  modestly  about 
the  early  days  of  the  program  and  his  role.  “I 
was  astounded  by  the  level  of  interest  and 
expertise  people  in  Western  Washington  had 
for  horticulture.  Bill  and  I  couldn’t  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  information.”  They  were 
swamped.  “It  was  nothing  to  get  50  or  60  calls 
a  day  requesting  information.  I  couldn’t  keep 
up.  I’d  return  the  calls  of  people  who  had 
desperate  problems,  the  ones  who  had  called 
five  or  six  times  and,  of  course,  the  county 
commissioners.  As  for  everyone  else,  we’d  just 
send  them  a  printout  matched,  as  best  we 
could,  to  their  problem.” 

To  appease  the  public  appetite  for 
gardening  information  and  get  information  out 
to  more  people,  administrators  suggested  that 
Gibby  get  into  broadcast  media.  He  did.  A  big, 
strapping,  good-looking  guy  with  a  sonorous 
voice,  Dave  Gibby  was,  at  the  age  of  30,  a 
natural  for  both  radio  and  television.  He  was 
good — too  good.  Requests  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  flooded  the  reception  desk  at  his  office. 
“Suddenly  we  were  getting  200  calls  a  day.” 

Enter  the  Gibbys’  next-door  neighbor:  “We 
had  a  wonderful  neighbor  next  door  who 

spent  a  lot  of  time,  too  much 
time,  really,  at  our  house.  No 
sooner  would  I  get  home  than 
she’d  be  over  asking  me 
gardening  questions.  But  in 
many  cases  she  knew  more 
than  I  did  about  what  she  was 
questioning  me  about.  I  began 
thinking  about  the  power  of 
volunteers.  That  if  this  woman 
knew  what  she  knew,  certainly 
there  were  dozens  more  like 
her  out  there  who  could  be 
trained  to  answer  questions  or 
at  least  send  gardeners  in  the 
right  direction  to  get  their 
questions  answered  and  their 
problems  solved.” 


A  Skagit  County  Master  Gardener  tending 
demonstration  compost  bins. 
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With  the  help  of  his  pal 
Scheer,  Gibby  hatched  the 
idea  that  trained  volunteers 
could  be  positioned  at  free, 
walk-in  clinics  spotted  around 
their  counties.  Both  Gibby 
and  Scheer  had  lived  in  Gemiany 
and  spoke  German.  As  they 
mulled  over  the  concept,  out 
popped  the  term,  Gartenmeister, 
and  there  the  name  Master 
Gardener  was  bom. 


"First,  They  Sleep" 


Even  adult 


Gibby  can’t  say  enough 
about  Bill  Scheer.  “Hard¬ 
working,  focused,  completely 
free  of  ego,  Bill  was  there  on  every  level 
offering  encouragement  and  support  and  good 
ideas.”  Scheer  comes  by  both  his  love  of  horti¬ 
culture  and  sturdy  character  honestly.  Born  of 
Dutch  parents  in  the  East  Indies,  Scheer 
survived  nearly  four  years,  during  World  War 
II,  in  a  Japanese  concentration  camp.  He  knew 
the  value  of  patience,  the  importance  of 
hunkering  down,  surviving  all  odds  and 
sticking  to  a  game  plan — personality  traits  that 
would  serve  him  well  in  battles  ahead. 

Brimming  with  enthusiasm,  Gibby 
presented  the  concept  at  the  monthly  staff 
meeting  of  the  Western  Washington  Research 
and  Extension  Center  in  Puyallup.  The 
response  was  negative.  “I  don’t  think  they  saw 
what  Bill  and  I  were  seeing,”  Gibby  says,  still 
demonstrating  the  patience  of  Job.  “I  think 
they  doubted  that  volunteers  could  be  trained 
to  give  accurate  information.  And  I  think  there 
was  a  mild  sense  of  panic  there  that  it  would 
generate  enormous  numbers  of  diagnostic 
questions  that  the  center  would  have  to 
answer.  But  Bill  and  I  wanted  the  exact 
opposite.  We  wanted  to  satisfy  people  on  the 
spot.  We  knew  how  sophisticated  these  people 
were  and  that,  properly  trained,  we’d  have  a 
huge,  volunteer  staff.” 


Master  Gardeners  still  need  to  practice  loading 
and  maneuvering  wheelbarrows. 


Irrepressible,  zealous,  and  most  of  all 
young,  Gibby,  along  with  Scheer,  set  up  a  trial 
clinic  in  the  Tacoma  Mall.  And  that’s  where 
Sunset  and  I  came  into  the  picture. 


"Then  They  Creep" 

One  day  Dave  Gibby  appeared  at  my 
office.  Polite,  clean-cut,  and  cautious  with 
what  he  said,  Dave  Gibby  was  the  All  American 
Boy,  the  Eagle  Scout  grown-up,  an  unlikely 
candidate  ever  to  become  a  good  friend  of 
mine.  Ah,  but  fate  is  such  a  trickster. 

He  shared  his  concept  with  me  and  said 
that  the  Tacoma  Mall  had  offered  them  free 
space  on  a  Saturday.  Would  Sunset  consider 
photographing  the  clinic  and  running  a  story? 

I  explained  that  since  we  are  a  how-to- 
do-it  magazine,  we  only  do  stories  that  our 
readers  can  take  action  on.  Gibby  responded, 
“Well,  your  readers  could  be  the  core  of  our 
volunteers.” 

I  took  the  idea  to  Nancy  Davidson,  Sunset’s 
ever-supportive  Northwest  editor  and  the 
woman  who  hired  me.  Nancy  could  spot  a 
winning  idea  from  ten  miles  off.  She  not  only 

continues  on  page  7 
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Kalmia  latifolia  'Minuet'  -  2003  Plant  of  the  Year 
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ESI  Ask  for  them  at  your  favorite  garden  center 
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continued  from  page  5 

urged  me  to  go  for  it,  she  greased 
the  skids  for  me  with  our  Editor-in- 
Chief,  Proctor  Mellquist. 

To  run  this  stoiy  was  a  stretch.  And  it 
turned  into  a  wonderful  team  effort.  We 
photographed  the  first  trial  clinic,  providing 
enough  shots  to  illustrate  one  page.  But  to 
give  the  story  the  real  punch  it  needed 
required  a  spread  (two  pages  side  by  side). 
Art  Director  Bill  Cheney  hatched  the  idea  of 
photographing  parts  of  outrageously  diseased 
plants  and  running  them  on  a  stark  white 
page.  Managing  Editor  Bill  Marken  said  that 
each  caption  should  include  both  the  words 
“Symptom”  and  “Diagnosis”  in  boldface  type. 
Garden  Editor  Joe  Williamson  hammered  on 
me  to  be  certain  that  every  promise  was  kept 
by  Dave  Gibby  and  that  readers  would  not 
show  up  for  something  that  had  fizzled. 

Looking  back,  I  marvel  at  how  it  went.  With 
five  million  readers  counting  on  us  for  impec¬ 
cable  directions  for  good  living,  Sunset  never 
gives  space  to  anything  that  isn’t  tested  and 
retested  and  proven  to  be  rock  solid.  And  here, 
a  seemingly  pie-in-the-sky  idea  had  garnered 
the  full  support  of  everyone  on  the  staff.  And 
how  did  that  happen?  I  still  wonder.  There  was 
electricity  in  the  air,  and  I  think  everyone 
involved,  with  their  well-honed  skills  for 
spotting  and  articulating  a  good  idea,  smelled 
history  in  the  making.  Something  was  taking 
shape  that  was  bigger  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

The  September  1972  issue  of  Sunset  hit  the 
newsstands  in  late  August  that  year  and  with 
it  a  story  bearing  the  headline  Wanted:  home 
gardeners  to  become  Master  Gardeners.  Readers 
got  an  overview  of  what  this  new  program  was 
going  to  be,  examples  of  what  was  required 
for  training  and  a  schedule  of  the  sessions. 

"Then  They  Leap" 

We  struck  pay  dirt!  Six  hundred  volunteers 
signed  up  for  300  slots.  Dave  Gibby  sifted 


through  every  application,  choosing  150  for 
King  County,  150  for  Pierce  County.  Next,  he 
and  Bill  Scheer  created  a  syllabus.  Volunteers 
attended  class  for  eight  hours,  once  a  week 
for  six  weeks,  in  a  training  room  provided  free 
by  the  Renton  library.  Specialists  like  Bernard 
Wesenberg,  ornamental  horticulture  specialist 
at  the  Western  Washington  Research  and 
Education  Center,  made  presentations  on 
diseases,  turf,  ornamental  plants,  vegetables 
and  other  aspects  of  home  gardening. 

The  program  was  launched.  Realizing  that 
gardeners  flocking  to  indulge  their  obsession 
also  meant  “retail  traffic,”  shopping  centers 
and  garden  stores  gave  free  space  to  the 
clinics,  provided  banners  and  incorporated  the 
dates  of  clinics  in  their  advertising  campaigns. 
Print  and  broadcast  media  picked  up  the  story 
and  the  news  traveled  from  garden  club  to 
plant  society  like  a  brush  fire. 

The  program  needed  a  budget.  So  Gibby 
added  up  the  cost  of  file  folders,  magnifying 
glasses,  plastic  bags  for  specimens — all  the 
things  volunteers  needed  that  he  didn’t  want 
them  to  pay  for.  It  was  a  whopping  $536. 
He  then  sent  the  budget  in  to  state  headquar¬ 
ters.  It  was  rejected.  So  Arlen  Davison,  a 
veteran  of  the  state  system,  told  Gibby  to  let 
him  send  it  through  a  second  time.  He  did 
and  it  was  accepted.  Suddenly  the  program 
had  pocket  money. 

King  County  hired  Sharon  Coleman,  and 
along  with  Gibby,  they  visited  each  clinic  at 
least  once  a  week  for  quality  control. 

Within  a  year  Master  Gardening  had  spread 
to  Eastern  Washington.  Soon  after,  California, 
Colorado,  New  York,  Texas  and  Oregon  had 
programs.  The  list  of  people  who  worked  to 
turn  the  King  and  Pierce  County  programs 
into  a  national  institution  reads  like  the  Who’s 
Who  of  regional  horticulture:  Nancy  Hibbing, 
Blair  Adams,  Maiy  Robson  and  Van  Bobbitt, 
to  name  a  few.  Bill  Scheer  stuck  with  Master 
Gardening  and  taught  classes  for  volunteers 
for  two  decades.  George  Pinyuh  established 
county  and  state  foundations  for  the  support 
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of  the  program  and  never  missed  a 
chance  to  promote  Master  Gardening 
in  his  many  media  appearances.  As 
Scheer  puts  ft,  “With  his  shining  personality 
on  radio,  TV  and  in  public,  George  was  an 
essential  link  in  the  continuing  success  and 
growth  of  the  program.” 

Today,  Rod  Tinnermore  manages  the 
enormous  and  unwieldy  job  of  state  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  Master  Gardener  volunteer 
program.  From  his  office  in  Puyallup,  Rod 
makes  the  rounds,  checks  in  on  programs, 
cheerleads  and  troubleshoots.  When  asked 
how  the  state  is  doing,  Rod  is  characteristi¬ 
cally  candid  and  broadminded.  “This  thing  has 
mushroomed  incredibly.  All  over  America  there 
are  great  things  happening  attached  to  the 
Master  Gardener  program:  demonstration 
gardens,  city  beautification,  programs  in 
schools  and  even  prisons.  It’s  fair  to  say  that 
in  many  ways  our  state  still  leads  the  pack. 
I’d  say  we  have  the  most  comprehensive 
education  program.” 

Indeed,  Washington’s  program  is  robust — 
3,100  volunteers  staff  105  plant  clinics  in  171 
locations.  Master  Gardeners  receive  approxi¬ 
mately  60  hours  of  training  and  are  asked, 
in  return,  to  give  back  only  a  minimum  50 
hours  of  free  public  service.  Most  give  back 
more,  vastly  more. 

Having  been  there  from  the  start,  it’s 


impossible  for  me  to  look  back  on  all  this 
without  a  sense  of  bemused  awe.  I  remember 
Dave  Gibby,  the  young,  spirited,  indefatigable 
guy  who  showed  up  in  my  office.  He  was 
the  personification  of  optimism — part  Pied 
Piper,  part  P.T.  Barnum,  Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy,  and  certainly  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
And  that’s  the  comparison  I  like  the  most. 
That  guy,  now  60,  father  of  eight,  grandpa 
to  15,  was  a  happy,  fair-haired  boy  who  had 
an  instinct  about  a  big  funny  looking  seed 
he’d  come  upon.  And  defying  all  laws  but 
gravity,  he  planted  that  seed  and  out  came 
a  huge  rambunctious  vine,  climbing  higher 
and  higher  to  lead  us  all  to  an  energetic  and 
laughing  green  giant,  Master  Gardening  USA, 
who’s  done  good  things  for  gardeners  all 
over  this  country.  ^ 


Steve  Lorton  is  NW  Bureau  Chief  of  Sunset 
magazine  and  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board 
of  the  Bulletin.  To  reach  the  Washington  State 
University  Master  Gardening  Program,  visit  the 
Web  site  at  mastergardener.wsu.edu  or  call 
toll  free  1-866-WSU-MG4U  (978-6448).  To  find 
out  more  about  becoming  a  King  County 
master  gardener,  call  206-205-3122  or  email 
elaine.anclerson@metrokc.gov.  Special  thanks 
to  Carolyn  Carlberg  for  the  illustrations  for  this 
article. 


Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show  -  Winner  of  the  People's  Choice  Award 

t  In  enticing  selection  of 
,  common  emu  uncommon  hlants 

dOOO  f/toses  •  FUarc  iPcccmm/u/s  • ,  Sew  t  (/mu a  Is  •  ^Unique  Harden  Hifls 


Christianson 

^Nursery  &  Greenhouse^ 


15806  Best  Rd  •  Mount  Vernon 

360-466-3821  s 

www.christiansonsnursery.com  Open  Daily  9-6  -J 
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BUT  IS  IT  CHICKEN-PROOF? 


Text  and  Photographs  by  Drew  Fillip  o 


n  1994,  the  King 
County  Master 
Gardener  class 
of  which  I  was  a  member, 
focused  its  eager  students’ 
attentions  on  putting  the 
right  plant  in  the  right 
place.  We  learned  to 
select  plants  that  are 
drought-hardy,  shade-  or 
sun-tolerant,  insect-resistant, 
even  people-  and  pet-friendly 
To  a  considerable  degree, 


I  mastered  the  concept. 

But  when  our  family 
decided  to  acquire  several 
hens,  I  realized  my  garden 
was  not  chicken-proof. 
The  advantages  of  having 
chickens  in  a  small,  urban 
garden  seemed  obvious. 
They  are  great  composters, 
constantly  till  the  soil,  eat 
insects  and  produce  an 
amazing  abundance  of  eggs.  I 
even  thought  that  we  were 


ABOVE:  Violet,  a  Plymouth  barred  rock  hen,  wanders  among  Opuntia  pads  and  tulips.  Calm,  docile 
and  hardy,  Violet  was  chased  by  a  dog  early  in  life  and  remains  less  adventuresome  than  her 
companions. 


BELOW:  A  light  brahma,  Dot  is  the  dominant  hen  of  the  group.  When  Fillipo  removes  the  wire 
barrier  around  his  small  patch  of  lawn,  Dot  can  be  counted  upon  to  lead  the  small  flock  in 
“mowing”  the  patch  perfectly. 
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fjjfc  prepared  for  the 
downside:  They 
are  vulnerable 

(a  ^7 

VWV  JJ  to  predators  at 
night;  even  hens 
can  be  quite  loud; 
and  their  predator-proof 
coop  takes  up  some  of  my 
precious  garden  space. 

It  is  a  backhanded 
compliment  to  say  that 
chickens  are  great  tillers  of 
the  soil.  They  don’t  just 
scratch  the  surface!  I  have 
seen  large  dogs  that 
couldn’t  dig  a  hole  as  well 
as  our  chickens.  If  planted 
unprotected  in  loose  soil 
the  hens  can  access,  we 
find  bulbs,  small  plants, 
and  thankfully,  forgotten, 
plastic  plant  tags  just  tossed 
around  the  garden. 

Chickens  are,  however, 
wonderful  for  insect 
control.  My  garden  had  a 
persistent  problem  with  cutworms  until  our 
hens  showed  up.  Unfortunately,  they  don’t  have 
the  same  love  of  slugs.  They  act  just  about  the 
same  way  you  or  I  would  if  we  got  one  in 
our  mouth — disgusted,  quickly  tiying  to  wipe 
and  spit  it  out. 

Chicken  Challenges 

I  knew  I  was  in  trouble  when  I  had  to 
erect  a  substantial,  temporary  fence  just  to 
sprout  grass  seed  to  fill  in  dead  patches  of 
the  lawn.  Our  hens  are  much  too  weighty  to 
fly,  but  even  with  a  four-foot  wire  fence 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  seeded  area,  Daisy 
and  Dot  figured  out  that  by  climbing  onto  the 
porch,  they  could  launch  themselves  over  the 
fence  and  feast  on  succulent  grass  seed. 

With  chickens,  I  have  to  forget  about 
gardening  with  fragile  perennials.  In  fact,  I 


have  to  fence  off  virtually 
any  new  planting.  This 
finally  gives  me  a 
wonderful  use  for  all  those 
old  round  tomato  cages 
we’ve  had  stored  away.  A 
cut  piece  of  an  old  tomato 
cage  can  create  a  moat  of 
scratch-proof  soil  around 
the  base  of  a  young  plant. 

But  even  fences  and 
barricades  won’t  protect  a 
plant  that  chickens  partic¬ 
ularly  like  to  eat.  We 
previously  had  an  area 
covered  with  the 
wonderful  native  ground- 
cover,  Oxalis  oregana ,  but 
it  simply  could  not  be 
protected  from  the 
tenacious  hens.  I  devised  a 
multistage  defense  with 
tiny  stakes  all  through  the 
patch  to  prevent  their 
digging,  and  tomato  cages 
to  prevent  their  maneu¬ 
vering;  but  they  then  proceeded  to  stretch 
their  necks  as  far  as  possible  and  ingest  every 
leaf  they  could  reach,  gradually  nudging  into 
the  patch  to  really  dine  properly. 

At  first  the  only  plants  that  seemed  safe 
from  the  chickens  were  our  bonsai  trees.  Then 
one  day  Violet  made  a  gracefully  arching 
Juniperus  procumbens  the  perfect  perch.  Its 
grace  is  gone.  In  spring,  as  the  buds  swell  on 
our  Acer  buergerianum  (trident  maple)  bonsai, 
Violet  and  Blossom  remember  to  help 
themselves  to  tender  snacks. 

Some  Successful  Plantings 

There  are  small  and  moderate-sized  peren¬ 
nials  that  seem  relatively  chicken-tolerant.  The 
toxic  Aconitum  napellus  has  been  completely 
ignored  by  the  birds,  while  several  species  of 
Geranium  (cranesbill)  coexist  with  the  hens, 


Anna  (left)  and  Isabell  Fillipo  set  out  to 
walk  around  the  block  and  introduce 
Violet  and  Dot  to  new  neighbors. 
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and  Astrantia  major  has  thrived.  Established, 
moderate-sized  ferns,  such  as  Dryopteris 
affinis ,  remain  unscathed.  Although  small, 
poorly  rooted  cacti,  such  as  Echinocereus 
triglochidiatus,  are  kicked  around  the  garden 
like  chicken-sized  soccer  balls,  established 
clumps  of  Opuntia  are  undisturbed. 

Similar  to  deer,  chickens  can  have  sudden 
changes  of  dietaiy  preference.  For  several 
years  velvety  leafed  Stachys  byzantina  did 
not  interest  the  hens;  then,  in  a  single  day, 
they  ate  eveiy  single  leaf,  leaving  clumps  of 
soft  stems. 

The  easiest  path  as  a  gardener  is  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  plants  with  a  tougher,  shrub¬ 
bier  growth  habit.  Hardy  fuchsias  seemed  like 
the  perfect  fit  until  I  discovered  that  I  will 
never  see  a  blossom:  fuchsia  blooms  are 
another  gourmet  food  for  the  hens. 

Some  shrubs  have  stood  up  to  the 
challenge  of  living  with  poultry  a  bit  more 
successfully.  Small  conifers  are  unfazed.  And 


the  hens  seem  to  ignore  Daphne  tangutica 
and  Hebe  x  franciscana  ‘Variegata.’  Even 
Ganltheria  procumbens  has  prospered, 
although  its  berries  have  proved  irresistible. 

Despite  all  of  this,  chickens  are  a  wonderful 
addition  to  the  small  urban  garden.  They 
provide  endless  entertainment  for  my  young 
girls,  affably  suffering  being  dressed  in  doll 
clothes,  having  innumerable  play  nests  and 
coops  made  for  them  and  being  walked  on 
leashes  (attached  by  hair  scrunchies  under  their 
wings).  Viewing  them  is  a  destination  event  for 
both  neighborhood  children  and  cats.  While 
ranging  freely,  they  are  quiet  and  increase  the 
bucolic  nature  of  the  garden,  adding  beautiful 
color  and  movement.  All  in  all,  chickens 
provide  an  interesting  but  rewarding  challenge 
to  the  Northwest  gardener. 


Drew  Fillipo  is  a  Seattle  pediatrician  and 
King  County  Master  Gardener  volunteer. 


WellsAVedina 

N  U  R  S  E  R  V 


El)/iere  Sarcfeners  Srow 


5  Acres  of  Superior  Quality  Plants 

Perennials  •  Annuals  •  Shrubs  •  Roses 
Rhododendrons  •  Japanese  Maples 

Reference  Library  •  Knowledgeable  Staff  •  Display  Gardens 

Demonstration  Containers 

425.454.1853 

8300  NE  24th  Street  •  Just  off  520  in  Medina,  WA 
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WASHINGTON  PARK  ARBORETUM 

A  Photographer's 
Paradise 

The  Arboretum  Foundation  and  the  Bulletin 
present  an  Arboretum  Photo  Contest 


Professional  and  amateur  photographers  are  encouraged 
to  submit  photos  in  five  categories: 


Plant  Portraits 

Landscapes 

Seasons 

Life  in  the  Arboretum 
Japanese  Garden 


v  Winning  photos  will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin 
and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  next  year.  All 
competing  photos  will  be  displayed  in  the  Graham 
Visitors  Center  at  a  special  reception  in  April  2004. 
Photos  must  be  received  by  March  1,  2004. 

For  complete  guidelines  call  206-325-4510 
or  go  to  www.arboretumfoundation.org. 

Presented  by  the  Arboretum  Foundation, 
with  support  from  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer 


Arboretum  Foundation 


Seattle  PosHtatellijencer 
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PLANTS 


f  aking  pictures  of  gardens  and  plants  is  an  immensely 

satisfying  pastime.  The  photographer  is  challenged  by  a  variety 
(_//  of  subjects  and  a  wide  range  of  lighting  situations.  It  takes 
real  commitment  to  learn  basic  photography  techniques  and  to  put  yourself 
and  your  camera  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

There  are  a  couple  of  general  rules  to  taking  successful  garden  and 
plant  portraits:  First,  use  a  tripod.  By  using  a  tripod  you  can  achieve 


ABOVE:  This  portrait  of  Puya  chilensis  is  shot  with  a  narrow  depth  of  field  so  that 
the  background  fades  and  isolates  the  flower.  (Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden) 

LEFT  TOP:  This  false  Solomon’s  seal  ( Smilacina  racemosa )  was  shot  on  an 
overcast  day,  so  the  light  is  even  and  there  are  no  strong  highlights  or  dark 
shadows.  (Dunn  Garden) 

LEFT  BOTTOM:  Strong  compositional  elements  make  taking  interesting  pictures 
more  satisfying.  The  inverted  pyramids  pots  are  strong  in  themselves,  so  it  is 
easy  to  compose  a  strong  image.  (Washington  Park  Arboretum) 
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ABOVE:  The  low  growing  Daphne  genkwa  is  made  more 
important  by  taking  the  picture  near  the  ground  and 
head  on;  this  is  also  an  effective  way  to  photograph 
children.  (Valerie  Easton  garden) 


LEFT:  In  Valerie  Easton’s  garden,  adding  Adirondack  chairs 
to  the  foreground  of  the  image  of  Solanum  crispum 
‘Glasnevin’  provides  a  sense  of  depth  and  place. 


longer  exposures  and  deeper  depth  of  field, 
particularly  when  photographing  landscapes. 
Using  a  tripod  will  slow  down  the  process 
of  composing  an  image,  and  you  will  find 
you  do  a  better  job  and  become  more  creative 
looking  for  the  best  vantage  point  and  most 
dramatic  framing  of  your  intended  subject. 
Second,  learn  to  work  with  the  light.  Cloudy 
days  are  easy  to  shoot  in  since  the  light  is 
generally  even,  but  light  can  also  be  an 
important  compositional  element.  Side  light 
and  backlighting  can  bring  a  subject  to  life 
in  dynamic  ways.  The  best  pictures  are  taken 
when  the  light  is  low  and  has  a  golden  cast, 
as  in  morning  and  evening. 

From  Portraiture 
to  Landscape  Images 

•  Close-up  images  are  often  shot  with  macro- 
or  telephoto  lenses,  and  it  is  important  to 
use  magnification  so  the  subject  fills  as  much 
of  the  frame  as  possible. 

•  Midrange  images ,  like  small  garden  images 
or  combination  shots,  are  easy  and  portray 


more  than  a  single  plant,  giving  some  hint 
as  to  a  larger  scene. 

•  Landscape  images  can  be  more  difficult 
to  achieve  due  to  uneven  lighting  charac¬ 
teristics  throughout  the  scene;  they  are  best 
shot  with  long  exposures  and  small  apertures 
for  maximum  depth  of  field. 

Depth  of  Field 

•  Narrow  depth  of  field  works  best  in  plant 
portraits,  isolating  the  subject  and  making  it 
the  most  important  element  in  the  picture. 

•  Deep  depth  of  field  is  most  effective  in 
landscape  shots  where  you  want  the  viewer 
to  understand  the  depth  of  a  space. 

Quality  of  Light 

•  A  cloudy  day  is  the  easiest  light  to  shoot  in 
because  there  are  no  dark  shadows  or  strong 
highlights.  Morning  light  and  evening  light  are 
soft  and  directional  and  make  for  dramatic  light 
in  both  portraiture  and  landscape  images. 
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•  Mid-day  in  full  sun  is  generally  not  the 
best  time  to  take  pictures.  The  light  is  too 
strong,  and  the  likely  results  are  images  with 
deep  shadows  and  strong  highlights  with 
too  much  contrast. 

•  Shade  is  an  even  lighting  situation  that 
makes  achieving  the  proper  exposure  quite 
easy.  You  will  need  a  tripod  and  long 
exposure  to  shoot  in  shade.  Use  a  yellow 
filter  over  your  lens  to  balance  the  tendency 
towards  blues  in  the  finished  image. 

Direction  of  Light 

•  Front-on  illumination  or  front  lighting  is 
the  least  interesting  way  to  light  a  subject 
or  scene. 

•  Side  lighting  is  very  dramatic  in  both 
portraiture  and  landscape  images  since  it 
has  a  tendency  to  define  forms  clearly  and 
render  a  three-dimensional  aspect  to  the 
subject  or  scene. 

•  Back  lighting  is  veiy  effective  when 
photographing  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
subject  “explodes”  with  light,  producing  a 
dynamic  image. 

Perspective 

•  Most  amateur  photographers  look  down  on 
their  subjects,  not  realizing  the  subject  can 
be  portrayed  from  a  more  flattering  point 
of  view.  The  best  time  to  shoot  straight 
down  occurs  when  the  subject  is  low  to 
the  ground  and  an  aerial  view  enhances 
understanding  of  the  scene. 

•  Straight  on  is  very  effective  in  highly 
formal  settings  and  to  demonstrate 
symmetry.  This  is  also  a  good  way  to 
approach  close-up  plant  portraits.  You  will 
need  to  raise  or  lower  the  camera  to  the 
level  of  the  flower,  leaf  or  fruit.  Shooting 
upward  is  an  effective  way  to  capture  the 
branch  structure  of  large  trees.  You  can 


even  lie  on  the  ground  and  achieve  a 
unique  view  up  into  a  flower  for  a  plant- 
portrait. 

•  Looking  for  a  unique  side  view  of  a  subject 
or  landscape  is  often  more  interesting  than 
an  obvious  straight-on  view.  Move  the  camera 
to  many  different  positions  and  look  for  the 
most  dramatic  angle  for  viewing  the  subject. 

Center  of  Interest 

•  Strong  forms  make  for  the  strongest  compo¬ 
sitional  elements.  For  that  reason  people  and 
architectural  elements  are  easy  to  work  with. 
Contrast  is  the  key  when  composing  a  picture 
with  less  distinct  forms,  such  as  plants. 

•  Look  for  contrast  in  color  and  texture  to 
create  an  image  with  impact. 

•  Color  can  be  very  alluring  on  its  own. 
Vibrant  color  can  overcome  compositional 
deficits  when  the  center  of  interest  may  not 
be  very  strong. 

Framing 

•  Get  rid  of  unwanted  elements ,  such  as 
power  poles. 

•  A  strong  foreground  is  a  very  powerful 
way  to  isolate  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  image. 

•  For  medium-  or  large-scale  garden  scenes, 
compose  the  photo  so  that  the  elements  of 
primary  interest  in  the  mid-ground  create 
a  strong  sense  depth  in  the  image. 

•  Blurring  the  foreground  and  focusing  on 
the  background  create  depth  in  the  image 
and  add  a  unique  perspective.  ^ 


Formerly  the  Director/Curator  of  the  Elisabeth 
C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  Richard  Hartlage 
has  recently  become  a  partner  in 
Dietz/Hartlage  Landscape  Architecture.  He 
may  be  reached  in  Tacoma  at  253-284-0290. 
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Joseph  Rock  at  the 
University  of  Washington 


By  Richard 

aving  been  captivated,  on 
a  warm  summer  day  in  the 
1950s,  when  Joseph  Rock 
spoke  at  the  University  of  Washington  about 
his  plant-hunting  expeditions  in  remote  and 
often  dangerous  Tibetan  borderlands,  I 
found  myself  increasingly  fascinated  by  this 
legendary  explorer’s  achievements.  Visiting 
his  home  in  the  Chinese  village  of  Nguluku 
(Snow  Pine)  was  a  long-held  dream. 

Finding  Traces  of  Joseph  Rock 
in  Yunnan  Province,  China 

As  a  result,  in  1994,  forty  years  after 
listening  to  Rock’s  intriguing  tales,  my 
daughter  Maiy  Ellen  and  I  found  ourselves 
staying  in  a  hotel  in  Lijiang,  a  city  in  western 
Yunnan  province  where,  with  the  help  of 
the  English-speaking  hotel  manager,  we 
engaged  a  taxi  to  take  us  to  the  village  of 
Nguluku,  where  plant  hunter  and  ethnog¬ 
rapher  Joseph  Rock  had  been  based  for 
some  25  years.  After  riding  about  10  kilome¬ 
ters  up  the  valley,  we  arrived  at  the  small 
village  of  field  stone  houses  with  tiled  roofs. 

In  an  open  area,  a  group  of  people 
was  gathered,  so  we  got  out  of  the  taxi 
and  approached  them.  We  had  read  that 
in  1949  Rock  had  left  his  house  in  the 
hands  of  Wen  Biao,  a  former  muleteer  with 


B  .  Walker 

his  expeditions,  so  we  said  to  the  villagers, 
who  did  not  speak  English,  “Wen  Biao?” 
They  responded  by  looking  very  sad,  so 
we  feared  Wen  Biao  had  died.  But  I  took 
out  my  pocket  notebook,  drew  a  cartoon 
of  a  house,  then  showed  this  to  them 
saying  “Wen  Biao?”  again.  One  of  the 
women  present  then  motioned  us  to  follow 
her,  and  she  led  us  a  short  distance  to  a 
house  with  an  attractive  entrance  flanked 
with  Trachy carpus  palms.  Somehow  she 
communicated  that  she  was  Wen  Biao’s 
daughter,  and  showed  us  the  house  with 
several  rooms,  a  sizeable  courtyard,  and 
from  the  courtyard,  a  view  of  the  Jade 
Dragon  Snow  Mountains.  It  was  immedi¬ 
ately  clear  why  seeing  this  mountain  range 
had  been  one  of  Joseph  Rock’s  joys  and 
reasons  for  living  here. 

Links  to  Joseph  Rock 

Before  leaving  Seattle  I  had  been 
advised  by  Dr.  Warren  Gold  of  the  University 
of  Washington  at  Bothell  that  we  would 
find  of  interest  a  visit  with  Dr.  Ho  in  Baisha 
Village,  also  close  to  Lijiang.  Fortunately,  we 
had  a  most  interesting  visit  with  Dr.  Ho, 
who  for  several  years  as  a  young  man 
worked  for  Joseph  Rock  as  an  interpreter 
and  assistant.  Rock  taught  him  both  English 


BACKGROUND  AND  INSET:  Paeonia  rockii  (formerly  P.  suffruticosa  ‘Rockii’)  is  the  long-sought  and 
much-coveted  wild  form  of  P.  suffruticosa ,  found  by  Joseph  Rock  in  the  Joni  monastery  garden 
in  Gansu  (where  it  originally  came  from  nearby  mountains)  in  about  1925.  With  large,  semi-double, 
white  flowers,  marked  with  maroon  at  the  base,  it  is  still  only  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  since  it  is 
challenging  to  propagate. 


and  German.  (Ho  now  practices  traditional 
Chinese  medicine  with  his  son,  a  graduate 
of  a  medical  college  in  Lijiang.) 

At  Dr.  Ho’s  suggestion  we  also  visited 
with  Mr.  Xuan  Ke,  an  ethnomusicologist 
living  in  Lijiang  whose  father  also  had  been 
an  assistant  and  interpreter  for  Joseph  Rock. 
While  we  talked  with  Xuan  Ke,  he  sat  at  a 
large  desk  with  many  pigeonholes  that  Rock 
had  used  when  living  at  Nguluku.  Xuan  Ke 
was  aware  that  the  Instructional  Media 


Center  in  the  University  of  Washington’s 
Kane  Hall  has  three  1 6  mm  films  of  Naxi 
ceremonial  dances  taken  by  Rock  in  the 
1930s.  Xuan  Ke  asked  if  I  might  be  able  to 
send  him  copies  of  these  films,  which  I  was 
later  able  to  do. 

Rock's  Road  to  China 

Joseph  Rock  was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
in  1884  and  lived  there  until  he  finished 
high  school,  where  he  revealed  great 


Hiking  Above  Snow  Pine  Village 

By  Daniel  Hinkle  y 


lthough  I  botanized  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lijiang,  at  the  base 
of  the  fabled  Jade  Dragon 
Mountains,  in  1996,  not  until  a  return  visit  in 
the  autumn  of  2000  clid  I  visit  Snow  Pine 
Village  (Nguluku)  and  see  the  home  of 
Joseph  Rock. 

On  that  particularly  hot  and  sunny  October 
day,  a  traveling  companion  and  I  hiked  high 
above  the  small  village  into  the  surrounding 
hills  to  observe  the  flora.  Although  the  site  is 
now  heavily  denuded,  there  still  exists  a 
spectacular  grove  of  Acer  campbellii  near  a 
small  stream  directly  above  the  village.  Rising 
to  over  100  feet  in  height  with  an  estimated 
circumference  of  30  feet,  these  were  assuredly 
mature  specimens  when  Rock  lived  here  and 
roamed  these  hills  from  1922  to  1949. 

The  predominant  shrub 
on  the  western  facing  slopes 
was  a  lovely  dwarf  evergreen 
oak,  Quercus  monimotricha , 
forming  dense  hummocks  of 
deep  glossy  green  and  spiny 
foliage.  The  few  acorns 
present  proved  to  be 
parasitized,  disabling  my 


attempts  at  bringing  this  fine  species  into 
cultivation. 

Across  the  slope,  arising  from  the  oak, 
were  large  numbers  of  Paeonia  delavayi ,  with 
its  pinnate  foliage  taking  on  glittery,  autumn 
shades  of  red.  This  is  a  variable  taxon  in 
regard  to  flower  color,  with  my  1996  collec¬ 
tions  from  this  area  blossoming  both  yellow 
as  well  as  the  more  typical  burgundy. 

Although  much  of  the  herbaceous  flora  had 
long  slipped  into  dormancy,  there  was  enough 
presence  of  spent  foliage  and  infructesence — 
clusters  of  both  seeds  and  fruit,  to  imagine 
how  colorful  the  area  must  be  in  spring.  Beefy 
clumps  of  Primula  forrestii  flourished  in  the 
unlikely  habitat  of  full  sun  and  parched,  thin 
soils,  while  erect  stems  of  an  Incarvillea  species, 
yet  to  be  determined,  rose  to  a  startling  4  feet 

in  height.  By  3  p.m.  we 
reached  an  impasse  on  the 
ridge  at  3,300  meters  and  sat 
in  the  shade  of  Tilia 
henryana  to  eat  our  lunch, 
looking  across  the  valley 
above  and  the  jagged  glacier- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Gonga  Shan 
in  the  distance. 
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aptitude  for  languages.  Unhappy  at  home,  he 
wandered  about  Europe  and  North  Africa  for 
three  years,  then  New  York  for  two  years.  He 
ended  up  in  Hawaii  in  1907  and  taught  in  a 
high  school  there  for  a  year  before  working 
three  years  for  the  forest  service. 

During  this  period  he  trained  himself  as  a 
competent  taxonomic  botanist,  collecting  plants 
on  all  of  the  islands  and  developing  an 
herbarium.  This  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
secure  a  teaching  position  at  the  College  of 
Hawaii.  During  his  nine  years  in  this  position, 
he  worked  intensively  on  Hawaiian  flora, 
publishing  important  books  and  articles. 
Unhappy  with  administrative  changes  as  the 
College  converted  to  the  University  of  Hawaii 
in  1920,  he  took  a  job  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  traveling  to  Southeast  Asia  in 
search  of  seeds  of  the  chaulmoogra  tree,  whose 
oil  was  used  in  treating  leprosy.  He  also  did 
further  plant  exploration  for  the  USDA, 
especially  seeking  blight-resistant  chestnuts. 

His  forays  into  Southeast  Asia  fostered  his 
intense  interest  in  the  plants  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  From  1922  until  the  Communist  takeover 
in  1949,  he  spent  a  large  share  of  his  time  in 
residence  in  the  village  of  Nguluku,  and  it 
became  a  base  for  Rock’s  leading  many  lengthy, 
plant-hunting  expeditions  into  Yunnan  and 
Sichuan  provinces  as  well  as  the  Tibetan 
borderlands.  These  expeditions  were  sponsored 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
and  the  American  Rhododendron  Society. 

Rock’s  Treks 

Much  of  the  large  and  mountainous  region 
involved  was  unmapped  and  included  the 
domains  of  numerous  warlords  and  other  rulers. 
Thus  organizing,  supplying  and  protecting  the 
sizeable  convoys  of  personnel,  riding  horses, 
pack  mules  and  guides  was  a  formidable  task. 
Nonetheless,  Rock  reveled  in  these  activities 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  traveling  in  style,  almost 
as  a  visiting  potentate.  He  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  photographer,  taking  thousands  of 


Joseph  Rock  at  about  age  70 
with  two  Chinese  women. 


photographs  on  plates  and  film,  developing 
them  en  route.  Many  of  these  photos  appeared 
in  articles  in  National  Geographic  magazine 
with  exciting  accounts  of  his  exploits. 

The  many  thousands  of  plant  specimens 
he  collected  in  western  China  and  Tibet,  which 
reside  in  the  herbaria  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and 
elsewhere,  provided  good  representation  of 
the  flora  of  these  regions  while  they  were  still 
little  disturbed.  Also,  he  sent  back  seeds  and 
propagules  of  many  plants  of  ornamental 
value.  Even  though  many  of  these  were  already 
known  from  the  collections  of  earlier  explorers, 
such  as  George  Forrest  (author  of  “The  Flora 
of  North-Western  Yunnan,”  1916),  Rock  had  a 
good  eye  for  unusual  and  valuable  plants, 
sending  back  many  especially  good  varieties 
of  rhododendron  and  other  already  known 
ornamentals.  Ultimately,  Bruce  Chatwin  would 
write,  “My  interest  in  him  goes  back  many 
years  to  a  summer  evening  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  in  Boston,  when  I  found  all  of  the 
trees  which  I  liked  best  bore  Rock’s  name  on 
the  labels.”  (From  Rock’s  World  in  “What  am 
I  Doing  Here,”  pp.  206-215,  1989). 

As  Rock  grew  older,  his  enthusiasm  for 
very  strenuous  expeditions  declined,  especially 
since  financial  support  for  them  was  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  obtain.  He  had,  all  along, 
great  interest  in  the  ethnography  of  the  racial 
minority  groups  in  the  regions  he  had  been 
exploring,  especially  the  Naxi  people  in  Lijiang 
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Mary  Ellen  Walker  at  the  entrance  to 
Rock’s  house  in  Nguluku. 


and  vicinity.  In  the  1930s,  between  expedi¬ 
tions,  he  worked  on  understanding  Naxi 
language,  history,  and  religious  ceremonies, 
and  was  developing  a  Naxi-English  dictionary 
of  their  pictographic  written  language. 

Although  he  had  to  leave  China  for  two 
years  near  the  end  of  the  World  War  II,  he 
returned  for  three  years  to  Lijiang  before  being 
forced  out  by  the  communists  in  1949.  After 
spending  some  time  in  Europe,  Rock  was  in 
Seattle  for  a  period,  finally  settling  in  Hawaii 
again  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  dying  there 
in  1962  at  age  78. 

Rock’s  University  of  Washington  Connections 
•  Contacts  with  Washington  Park  Arboretum: 

In  the  summers  of  the  1950s,  Rock  came 
to  Seattle  for  some  weeks,  staying  at  the 
Wilsonian  Hotel  on  University  Way.  During 
that  time,  working  with  Arboretum  Director 
Brian  Mulligan,  he  donated  some  20  plant 
specimens,  although  only  two  are  still  alive: 
#760-55  Betula  hybrid,  and  #1288-56  Malus 
sikkimensis  ‘Rockii’  (now  Malus  rockii).  On 
one  of  his  visits,  Mulligan  arranged  for  Rock 
to  give  a  seminar  for  the  University  of 
Washington  Department  of  Botany.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  my  fascination  with  Rock’s 
adventures.  He  did  not  have  any  slides  or 
graphics  but  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
organizing  and  conducting  expeditions  in  the 
remote  and  often  dangerous  Tibetan  border¬ 
lands.  The  logistics  of  managing  a  large 


Houses  in  the  village  of  Nguluku  when  visited 
by  Richard  and  Mary  Ellen  Walker  in  1994. 


expedition,  handling  many  plant  specimens 
and  seeds,  taking  and  developing  hundreds  of 
photographs,  and  mapping  the  country  being 
traversed  were  mind  boggling. 

•  Contacts  with  the  Department  of  Geography: 

During  his  expeditions  Rock  carried  a 
compass  and  altimeter.  He  used  these,  together 
with  estimates  of  distances,  to  make  maps  of 
the  remote  regions  he  visited.  While  in  Seattle, 
he  worked  with  the  late  Professor  John 
Sherman,  cartographer  in  the  Department  of 
Geography,  to  improve  hand-drawn  maps  made 
in  the  field.  In  1944,  when  he  had  to  leave 
Lijiang  to  take  refuge  in  India,  he  was  brought 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  work  for  a  year  with 
the  Army  Map  Service,  preparing  better  maps 
of  the  areas  traversed  by  pilots  from  Burma  to 
Yunnan.  (Many  airplanes  had  crashed  on  this 
route,  in  part  because  of  lack  of  accurate  maps.) 

•  Contacts  with  the  Far  East  and  Russian  Institute: 

During  the  time  of  his  summer  visits  to 
Seattle,  Rock  was  still  working  on  his  Naxi- 
English  dictionary  and  on  other  materials 
concerning  southwest  China.  He  was  in  close 
contact  with  the  East  Asian  specialists  on  the 
University  of  Washington  faculty  and  in  1954 
was  appointed  an  Honorary  Research  Associate 
in  the  then  Far  East  and  Russian  Institute  (now 
part  of  the  Jackson  School  of  International 

continues  on  page  33 
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rabapples  are  small  trees  and  both 
beautiful  and  utilitarian  in  small 
spaces.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
they  are  prone  to  the  same  three  diseases  that 
apples  are  prone  to:  scab,  cedar-apple  aist, 


and  mildew,  which  can  defoliate  the  trees  and 
make  them  unsightly. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  Great 
Plant  Picks  tree  and  conifer  committee  worked 
with  Keith  Warren  at  J.  Frank  Schmidt  in 
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ABOVE:  Malus  SUGAR  TYME® 


EFT:  Mains  ‘Adirondack’ 


ABOVE:  Malus  transitoria  GOLDEN  RAINDROPS 


BELOW:  Malus  toringo  subsp.  sargentii  ‘Tina 


Crabapples 

FOR  THE 

Pacific  Northwest 


Boring,  Oregon,  to  review  their  extensive 
collection  of  crabapples.  Warren  has  assembled 
the  most  comprehensive  collection  in  the 
region,  and  Great  Plant  Picks  (GPP)  has  taken 
advantage  of  his  decades  of  collecting  and 


knowledge,  viewing  the  trees  in  flower  and 
fruit  and  monitoring  disease  on  the  collection. 
All  the  trees  recommended  by  GPP  are  resis¬ 
tant  and  do  not  require  fungicides  to  keep 
them  free  of  scab,  cedar-apple  rust,  or  mildew. 
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Crabapples  are  most 
striking  in  spring  when  they 
are  in  in  flower,  but  they  are 
equally  ornamental  in  autumn 
and  winter  when  the  fruit  is 
prominent,  particularly  after 
leaf  drop.  The  fruit  gives  added 
bonus  if  you  are  attracting 
birds  and  small  animals  to 
your  garden,  although  it  also 
may  require  cleaning  up  as  it 
ripens  and  falls  from  the  tree. 
Only  the  fruit  provides  fall 
interest,  however,  since,  sadly, 
good  fall  leaf  color  is  lacking 
in  crabapples  in  general. 
Crabapples  are  hardy  to  USD  A 
zone  4. 


Mains  ‘Strawberry  Parfait’ 


Malus  'Adirondack' 

The  great  plant  breeder  Donald  Egolf 
selected  this  crabapple  at  the  National 
Arboretum.  Mains  ‘Adirondack’  is  consistently 
rated  a  superior  crabapple  across  the  country. 
Crimson  buds  opening  to  crystalline  white 
flowers  with  tints  of  red,  densely  clothing  the 
tree’s  strongly  vertical  form.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  profusely  flowered  of  all  crabapple  culti- 
vars.  Red  to  orange-reel  fruits  are  one-half  inch 
in  diameter  and  last  well  into  December.  Its 
upright  form  makes  it  an  excellent  tree  for 
formal  settings  and  where  space  is  limited. 
‘Adirondack’  grows  to  9  feet  high  and  5  feet 
wide  in  10  years  and  is  18  feet  tall  and  10 
feet  wide  at  maturity. 

Malus  RED  JEWEL™ 

(syn.  Malus  'Jewelcole') 

Malus  RED  JEWEL  is  an  excellent  small 
tree  for  the  garden  with  profuse  single  white 
flowers  in  spring  and  consistently  heavy 
crops  of  small,  cherry-red  fruits  that  persist 
on  the  tree  until  the  following  spring.  The 
white  buds  and  clean  white  flowers  contrast 


well  with  other  flowering  crabapple  cultivars, 
if  several  types  are  planted  together.  Its 
smaller  size  makes  it  an  excellent  street  tree 
under  power  lines;  it  will  not  need  to  be 
brutally  topped.  RED  JEWEL  crabapple  is 
also  attractive  in  formal  settings.  Plant  it  in 
rows  for  a  small-scale  allee.  RED  JEWEL 
crabapple  grows  to  8  feet  high  and  6  feet 
wide  in  10  years,  reaches  15  feet  tall  and  12  feet 
wide  at  maturity  and  has  an  upright, 
pyramidal  shape. 

Malus  'Strawberry  Parfait' 

The  heavy-blooming  Malus  ‘Strawberry 
Parfait’  has  red  buds  that  open  to  large,  light 
pink  flowers  with  a  deep  pink  margin.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  pink-flowered  cultivars,  with 
deep  red  fruits  persisting  into  winter.  Foliage 
is  reddish  purple  in  spring,  turning  to  green 
in  summer.  ‘Strawberry  Parfait’  is  one  of  the 
broader-growing  crabapple  cultivars.  It  looks 
great  growing  with  Malus  SUGAR  TYME  (pink 
buds  and  white  flowers),  and  it  is  excellent 
planted  in  groves.  Plant  it  in  a  rustic  setting 
to  replicate  the  look  of  an  apple  orchard, 
without  having  the  maintenance  associated 
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Malus  RED  JEWEL™ 


inch  fruit  that  smothers  the 
shrublike  little  tree.  Tina’  is 
usually  top-grafted  on  a  4-  or 
5-foot  trunk  to  create  a  topiary¬ 
like  effect.  It  is  excellent  in 
small  gardens  and  in  mixed- 
flower  schemes.  It  is  also 
effective  on  a  terrace  where 
space  is  at  a  premium.  In  the 
trade  it  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  “Sargent  Tina.”  ‘Tina’ 
grows  to  5  feet  high  (and  could 
be  taller  if  it  is  top-grafted)  and 
6  feet  wide  at  maturity.  Its 
branching  habit  is  spreading 
and  somewhat  pendulous, 
giving  it  a  rounded  shape. 


with  fruit-producing  trees.  ‘Strawberry  Parfait’ 
grows  to  9  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide  in  10 
years,  18  feet  tall  and  20  feet  wide  at  maturity 
and  is  irregularly  spreading  in  shape. 

Malus  SUGAR  TYME® 

(syn.  Malus  'Sutyzam') 

SUGAR  TYME  crabapple  is  smothered  with 
pink  buds  that  open  to  fragrant  white  flowers 
in  spring.  Bright  red  autumn  fruits  persist  into 
winter.  This  medium-sized  crabapple  has  many 
uses:  it  makes  an  excellent  street  tree;  it  is 
useful  in  mixed  plantings;  and  its  oval  form 
works  well  in  architectural  settings.  It  combines 
well  with  pink-flowered  forms  for  attractive 
displays.  SUGAR  TYME  grows  to  9  feet  high 
and  7  feet  wide  in  10  years,  18  feet  tall  and 
15  feet  wide  at  maturity.  Its  shape  is  an  upright 
spreading  oval. 

Malus  toringo  subsp.  sargentii  'Tina' 

Malus  toringo  subsp.  sargentii  ‘Tina’  is  an 
extremely  dwarf  crabapple.  Candy  apple  red 
buds  open  to  profuse  single  white  flowers 
which  in  turn  produce  bright  red,  one-quarter 


Malus  transitoria 
GOLDEN  RAINDROPS® 

(syn.  Malus  transitoria  'Schmidtcutleaf') 

Malus  GOLDEN  RAINDROPS  produces 
large  quantities  of  small,  twinkly  white  flowers 
in  spring,  but  it  is  almost  more  impressive  in 
autumn  when  it  produces  staggering  quanti¬ 
ties  of  distinctive  golden  yellow  fruit.  After  a 
hard  frost,  the  fruit  is  burnished  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  red.  The  foliage  of  GOLDEN 
RAINDROPS  crabapple  is  distinctive  as  well:  it 
is  deep  green  and  finely  divided,  giving  the 
tree  a  delicate  appearance.  This  tree  is  so 
attractive  and  disease-resistant,  it  is  being  used 
in  breeding  to  produce  improved  selections 
for  the  future.  The  form  is  elegant,  with  slender 
limbs  spreading  horizontally  from  upright 
branches.  This  upright,  vase-shaped  tree  grows 
to  10  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide  in  10  years 
and  to  20  feet  tall  and  15  feet  wide  at  maturity. 


Richard  Hartlage  began  the  Great  Plant 
Picks  program  while  serving  as 
Director/Curator  of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Botanical  Garden.  His  book  on  the  GPP 
program  will  be  published  in  2004. 
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SUMMER  PRUNING 


Crabapples  &  Other 
Ornamental  Flowering  Trees 

By  Cass  Turnbull 
Drawings  by  Kate  Allen 


ummer  is  a  good  time  to  prune 
many  ornamental  flowering  trees, 
such  as  crabapples,  flowering 
cherries  and  purple  leaf  plums.  All  these  trees 
have  diseases  that  are  favored  by  wet  weather, 
and  summer  pruning  can  help  reduce  diseases’ 
spread.  These  trees  are  also  quite  prone  to  the 


watersprout  response  to  thinning,  and  summer 
paining  will  have  a  somewhat  less  stimulating 
effect.  It  will  not,  in  and  of  itself,  stop  water- 
sprouts  or  suckers  from  developing  if  the  tree 
is  over-pained  or  mal-pruned,  but  it  helps.  In 
addition,  summer  is  the  easiest  time  to  spot 
deadwood,  since  the  dead  branches  and  twigs 


Two  mature  specimens  of  Malus  rockii,  given  to  the  Arboretum  by  Joseph  Rock  in  May  1956. 

They  may  be  seen  at  grid  coordinates  17-3W. 
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will  have  no  green  leaves.  Dead-wooding 
makes  up  the  largest  portion  of  work  to  be 
done  in  these  trees,  and  it  can  be  quite  tedious 
to  do  in  winter,  when  there  are  no  green  leaves 
to  mark  which  branches  are  alive. 

Pruning  Temptations! 

This  spring  I  got  a  call  from  a  lady  who 
said,  “I  pruned  my  flowering  plum  tree 
according  to  the  instructions  in  my  paining 
book.  I  took  out  all  the  crossing  branches,  the 
ones  headed  into  the  middle  and  the  water- 
sprouts.  There’s  nothing  left.  I  think  I  may 
have  killed  it!” 

Although  she  may,  indeed,  have  done  the 
tree  in,  the  more  likely  scenario  is  that  it  will 
explode  into  watersprout  regrowth  over  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Plums,  crabs,  and 
cherries  suffer  from  a  great  deal  of  mal-pruning 


because  they  have  fairly  confusing  branch 
systems.  The  branch  patterns  on  crabs,  plums 
and  cherries  naturally  cross  back  and  forth. 
They  are  also,  usually,  at  a  height  that  most 
pruners  can  get  to. 

Watersprouts  are  the  straight,  skinny, 
rapidly  growing  shoots  that  are  the  result  of 
mal-pruning  and  other  forms  of  stress.  Trees 
prone  to  watersprouts  just  seem  to  have  itchy 
buds.  Walk  past  them  with  a  pair  of  Felcos 
and  they’re  likely  to  throw  enough  sprouts  to 
turn  your  hair  white  (“Oh,  is  that  what 
happened?”  I  can  hear  someone  say). 

Death  by  Good  Intentions 

I  remember  buying  my  ‘Mount  Fuji’  cherry 
many  years  ago.  At  first  I  longed  for  the 
branches  to  be  lower  and  more  horizontal.  To 
my  delight,  I  found  that,  over  time,  as  the 


LEFT:  Original  cherry  tree 


RIGHT:  Over-thinned  tree: 
laterals  are  stripped 


The  cherry  begins 
to  water  sprout 


Wait!  Another  year 


About  four  years  later, 
the  new  crown  forms 
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limbs  grew  heavier,  they  folded  down  and  out. 
A  few  years  later,  I  realized  they  don’t  stop 
growing!  The  heavy  lower  limbs  kept  lowering. 
Eventually,  one  headed  into  our  parking  space. 
The  one  on  the  other  side  lowered  itself  into 
foot  traffic.  I  headed  one  back,  selectively, 
cutting  back  to  a  largish  side  limb.  The  other 
one  I  cut  off  completely.  This  year  the  tree  is 
nearly  dead,  mostly  because  of  a  vims  (no 
inside  leaves)  and  brown  rot  (killing  branches 
from  the  tip  back).  But  I’m  certain  that  the 
paining  hurt  it  as  well. 

I  wish  that  plants  acted  more  predictably 
to  bad  paining,  and  within  the  first  month. 
Would  that  trees  had  vocal  cords,  too.  The  ill 
effects  of  bad  pruning  often  take  years  to 
show  up.  By  then  no  one  connects  the  cause 
with  the  effect. 

Don't  Do  These  Things 

Don’t  top  these  trees.  Don’t  tip  them  or 
shape  them  into  balls,  boxes  or  hamburgers. 
Don’t  clip  your  crabapple  into  a  cute  umbrella 
every  year.  Avoid  shortening  (heading-back) 
major  limbs  and  over  thinning.  As  a  general 
rule  of  thumb,  restrict  yourself  to  pruning  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  living  canopy  a  year. 
If  watersprouts  return  at  the  places  you  cut, 
you  either  over-pruned  or  have  sliced  into 
the  branch  collar.  Do  not  restrip  trees  that 
have  been  mal-pruned  in  the  past — no  matter 
what  your  old  pruning  book  says. 

How  to  Prune 

Ninety  percent  of  your  paining  cuts  should 
be  dead  branch,  dead  stub  and  dead  twig 
removal.  I  hope  you  have  strong  knees  and 
a  good  aluminum  three-point  orchard  ladder, 
because  such  a  chore  can  take  up  to  three 
hours  on  a  large,  old,  neglected  tree.  It  is  well 
worth  the  effort.  When  I  teach  someone  how 
to  pmne,  a  novice  is  apt  to  say,  “I  didn’t 
realize  what  a  big  difference  taking  out  the 
dead  wood  would  make.”  And  next  year  the 


CORRECT  PRUNING: 

Choose  to  remove  branches  that  will  give  you 
the  greatest  aesthetic  improvement 


job  will  take  only  a  fraction  of  the  time.  For 
you  new  pamers,  remember  to  do  the  dead 
wood  first,  and  to  spend  almost  as  much  time 
placing  and  setting  your  ladder  as  you  do 
pruning. 

Now  let’s  move  on  to  pruning  live  wood. 
It  helps  to  think  of  plants  as  having  a  pruning 
budget  that  you  can  spend  any  way  you  like. 
(Dead  wood  doesn’t  count.  You  can  and 
should  take  all  the  dead  wood  out.)  On 
crabs,  cherries  and  ornamental  plums,  the  live 


THINNING: 

Thinning  a  branch  includes  removal  of  a  dead 
lateral  (dotted  line)  and  other  laterals  removed 
(shown  in  bold). 
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wood  budget  is  small  (because  of  water- 
sprout  regrowth).  For  example,  you  can  have 
three  big  cuts  and  10  small  cuts,  or  20  small 
cuts,  or  five  large  cuts  or  any  combination 
thereof,  but  remember,  you  will  NOT  be 
allowed  to  remove  ALL  the  crossing,  rubbing, 
wrong-way  branches.  So  consider  carefully 
before  you  cut. 

Choose  to  remove  branches  that  will  give 
you  the  greatest  aesthetic  improvement.  Look 
for  the  worst,  first.  Look  for  branches  that 
actually  touch  each  other  (crossing/rubbing) 
but  which  have  not  grafted  to  each  other  (as 
sometimes  happens).  If  they  are  not  too  big 
(over  two  inches  in  diameter),  maybe  you  can 
cut  one  out  and  leave  the  better-placed  one. 
Usually  you  should  choose  to  leave  the  branch 
which  heads  out  from  the  center,  but  not 
always.  Especially  on  these  trees,  their  natural 
habit  is  to  backtrack. 

I  like  the  description  of  thinning  out  trees 
that  says,  “Every  space  is  filled,  but  with  fewer 
branches.”  Try  to  restrict  cuts  to  true  thinning 
cuts,  taking  a  small  lateral  off  a  parent  stem, 
rather  than  selective  heading  cuts  which  reduce 
a  limb  by  cutting  back  to  a  lateral.  You  get 
the  most  aesthetic  improvement  by  removing 
branches  which  crowd  branch  unions.  But  be 
careful.  It  looks  so  good  to  take  out  some  of 
the  laterals  that  you  might  feel  compelled  to 
follow  the  branch  out,  leading  to  over-thinning. 
It  is  also  a  compulsion  to  want  to  cut  off  all 
the  small  twiglets  commonly  found  on  cherry 
tree  trunks  and  branches,  and  give  them  that 
clean  look.  But  remember  these  twiglets  bloom 
in  the  spring  and  are  quite  pleasing.  Leave  as 
many  as  you  can  bear. 

New  pruning  students  are  admonished  not 
to  stay  too  long  in  any  one  place,  lest  they 
over  prune.  Keep  moving,  keep  moving.  Paine 
from  the  bottom  up,  and  the  inside  out, 
moving  in  a  roughly  spiral  form.  When  I 
consider  an  area  of  crowded  branches,  I  first 
tiy  out  several  possible  cuts  in  my  mind’s  eye. 
If  I  am  at  all  in  doubt,  I  leave  it  and  move 
on  to  something  I  am  confident  should  be 
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removed.  This  is  a  good  way  to  keep  from 
over-thinning. 

Especially  resist  the  temptation  to  remove 
branches  at  the  upper  crown  of  a  crabapple 
in  order  to  smooth  out  its  profile.  It  invari¬ 
ably  causes  an  upsurge  of  water  sprouts  that 
really  min  its  looks.  You’ll  never  get  rid  of 
them  by  re-paining,  and  the  tree  will,  in  fact, 
become  more  labor  intensive  and  unmanage¬ 
able  over  the  years. 

The  best  looking,  purple-leaf  plum  trees 
I’ve  seen  are  ones  that  are  very  old  and  have 
never  been  pained.  Go  in,  take  out  “the  dead” 
and  leave  the  rest.  Young  plums  have  a  lot 
of  “sucker”  (watersprout)  growth  inside  the 
crown.  This  is  normal,  and  if  you  insist  on 
removing  it,  you  will  get  to  do  more  of  it 
every  year  ‘til  you  die.  The  alternative  is  to 
leave  those  long  skinny  shoots  and  let  them 
age,  curve  gently  and  become  graceful 
branches  after  ten  years.  Non-intervention  is 
often  the  best  strategy. 

Do,  however,  remove  any  and  all  true 
suckers  that  originate  on  the  taink,  graft  union 
(looks  like  a  bulge),  or  roots.  These  will  ruin 
the  looks  of  the  tree  if  allowed  to  remain. 
Shoots  originating  below  the  graft  union  will 
grow  up  into  large  trees  oveaaking  the  origi¬ 
nally  selected  plant.  Crabapples  especially  have 
a  problem  of  suckering  at  the  base  of  the  taink. 
There  is  no  magic  cure,  except  to  keep  the 
tree  as  healthy  as  possible,  so  the  graft  never 
fails  due  to  stress.  There  is  a  chemical  on  the 
market  that  claims  to  stop  sucker  growth,  but 
for  a  year  only.  It  is  wildly  expensive  and 
should  never  be  used  to  inhibit  watersprouts 
at  the  site  of  paining  cuts,  as  it  damages  plant 
tissue.  It  is  called  “Sucker  Stopper.” 


Rehabilitative  Pruning 

I  watch  trees  and  landscapes  over  years 
and  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  how  well  most 
of  them  recover,  given  half  a  chance.  About 
four  years  ago,  at  a  condominium  on  Aurora, 
landscapers  stripped  out  four  purple-leaf  plum 
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trees  as  part  of  their  grounds  maintenance 
program.  That  spring,  the  trees  shot  back  up 
with  a  ton  of  watersprouts,  thick  as  the  hair 
on  a  dog’s  back.  Over  the  next  two  years  they 
turned  back  into  branches  about  as  thick  as 
my  wrist.  Once  they  reached  the  height  of  the 
previous  tree,  they  began  to  arch  out  and  put 
on  side  branches.  I  couldn’t  believe  my  eyes. 
Most  of  the  lesser  watersprouts  remained  puny 
or  died  off. 

After  a  tree  has  been  tipped,  topped,  or 
stripped,  the  next  course  of  action  is  to  WAIT. 
Getting  “on  top”  of  it  early  will  simply  put 
your  tree  back  into  a  spasm  of  regrowth.  In 
fact,  it  is  probably  best  to  wait  three  or  four 
years  to  do  any  crown  restoration.  The  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  removal  of  dead  wood  (stubs, 
twigs,  and  branches)  as  it  occurs.  After  the 
tree  has  reached  its  original  height  you  may, 
slowly,  gently,  and  over  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  thin  out  the  crowded  areas  where 
several  branches  originate  from  the  same  point. 
Back  at  the  condominium  complex,  the  trees 
re-established  without  any  help,  just  in  time 
for  the  next  crew  to  sweep  through  and  tip 
them  all  back  (arghhhh!). 


Summary 

Crabapples,  cherries  &  purple-leaf  plums 
are  very  prone  to  the  watersprout  response. 
Therefore,  thin  lightly  and  avoid  pruning 
altogether  if  you  can.  Removing  dead  wood 
and  dead  stubs  is  always  in  order  and  doesn’t 
count  against  the  pruning  budget.  Take  out 
a  few  of  the  worst  crossing/rubbing  and 
wrong- way  branches.  Clean  out  the  branch 
crotches  a  bit.  Take  no  more  than  an  eighth 
of  the  live  crown  and  put  up  with  a  lot  that 
is  “wrong.” 


Cass  Turnbull  is  the  founder  and  spokes¬ 
person  for  PlantAmnesty.  Her  book  on 
pruning  will  be  published  by  Sasquatch  Books 
in  February  2004. 
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Photographing  the  Arboretum — 
How  to  Capture  a  Winning  Image 

By  Brian  Thompson 


hutters  are  already  snapping  as 
professional  and  amateur  photog¬ 
raphers  alike  prepare  for  the 
Arboretum  photo  contest,  announced  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  No  matter  what  your 
experience  level  or  ambition,  the  following 
books  from  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  may 
have  just  the  tip  for  you  to  capture  that  prize¬ 
winning  photo — or  at  least  make  recording  your 
own  garden  that  much  more  rewarding. 

Ideal  for  the  Beginner 

Clive  Nichols  has  contributed  excellent 
photographs  to  a  number  of  popular  gardening 


books.  In  “Photographing  Plants  &  Gardens” 
he  demonstrates  a  facility  for  explaining  his 
craft  to  others.  Although  options  for  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  media  have  expanded 
since  its  writing,  this  book  is  still  the  best  at 
taking  a  gardener  or  plant-lover  who  wants  to 
learn  photography  from  the  beginning  process 
of  choosing  a  camera  through  the  making  of 
all  the  artistic  decisions  that  will  give  satisfying 
results. 

Lighting,  focus  and  composition  are  princi¬ 
ples  that  apply  no  matter  what  the  camera 
format,  and  here  they  are  logically  laid  out 
and  clearly  explained  with  special  attention  to 


The  peeling  bark  of  Betula  albosinensis  var.  septentrionalis  is  dramatically  illuminated  from  behind. 

(Washington  Park  Arboretum) 
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how  they  affect  plant  and  garden  images. 
More  subtly,  the  author  teaches  the  skills  of 
knowing  when  to  act,  and  when  to  wait:  “If 
the  light  is  not  right  for  a  garden  photograph, 
then  rather  than  take  a  poor  picture,  it  may 
be  better  to  sit  and  wait  for  the  light  to 
improve,  or  to  put  the  camera  away.  ...  It  is 
the  unpredictable  nature  of  natural  light  that 
makes  plant  and  garden  photography  such  a 
difficult  and  challenging  occupation.” 

Nichols  is  veiy  good  at  discussing  subjec¬ 
tive  issues  without  cluttering  up  the  artistic 
process  with  a  lot  of  technical  details.  Instead, 
these  are  inserted  judiciously  or  kept  to 
sidebars  or  as  captions  of  his  example 
photographs.  He  also  knows  his  plants  and 
shares  his  favorites  for  particular  effects  or 
settings.  But  perhaps  of  most  use  are  his 
acknowledged  “mistakes”  or  occasions  when 
he  bends  the  rules  to  achieve  the  desired 
results:  “Deliberate  under-exposure  by  1.5 
stops  helps  to  set  these  brilliant  white  ‘Mount 
Tacoma’  tulips  off  against  a  dark  velvety 
background.  .  .  ” 

Advice  from  a  Successful  Gardener 
and  Photographer 

In  “Flower  &  Garden  Photography,”  Derek 
Fell  writes  in  a  mostly  autobiographical  style 
that  recounts  his  long  career  as  both  a  noted 
photographer  and  garden  writer.  This  first- 
person  experience  allows  for  many  anecdotes 
of  real  life  challenges  facing  garden  photog¬ 
raphers,  often  with  very  simple,  common  sense 
solutions.  “A  problem  with  photographing 
woodland  gardens  is  showing  some  order  out 
of  the  organized  chaos;  ...  it  usually  is  best 
.  .  .  if  you  seek  ‘leaf  tunnels’  where  the  trunks 
and  arching  branches  of  trees  meet  high 
overhead  to  create  a  leafy  avenue  or  ‘cathe¬ 
dral’  effect.” 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  selling  their 
work,  there  are  recommendations  throughout 
on  what  types  of  photographs  are  most  in 
demand  and  what  publishers  expect  from 
photographers.  The  concluding  chapters  are 


intended  for  the  professional  and  include 
discussions  of  portfolio  presentation,  potential 
commercial  uses  of  garden  and  flower  images, 
marketing,  copyright,  working  with  publishers, 
negotiating  sales,  release  forms  and  other 
examples  of  contracts,  and  the  long-term 
upkeep  issues  of  an  image  collection. 

That  said,  there  is  much  here  for  the 
hobbyist.  I  thought  this  book  the  most 
successful  of  any  at  presenting  large  landscape 
images  and  how  to  capture  them,  using  many 
of  the  great  gardens  from  around  the  world 
as  examples.  Fell  summarizes,  “In  my  view, 
the  bigger  the  panorama,  the  more  challenging 
it  is  to  photograph  creatively  because  grand 
landscapes  must  express  a  mood  and  project 
a  sense  of  season  or  local  atmosphere.” 

Seeing,  Thinking  Acting 

Michael  Busselle  uses  the  same  presenta¬ 
tion  formula  throughout  in  “Michael  Busselle’s 
Guide  to  Photographing  Landscapes  and 
Gardens.”  He  divides  three  main  considera¬ 
tions — subject,  composition  and  lighting — into 
a  series  of  small  discussion  points  each  with 
an  accompanying  example  or  two.  The  steps 
for  creating  this  image  are  then  succinctly 
presented  under  three  headings:  Seeing, 
Thinking  and  Acting. 

As  an  illustration  of  garden  landscapes  as 
the  subject,  one  early  autumn  scene  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Washington  Park  Arboretum  is  dissected 
as  follows.  Seeing:  “...  the  effect  of  this  red- 
leafed  tree  was  quite  dramatic  in  contrast  to 
the  still-green  trees  around  it.”  Thinking:  “... 
use  the  tree  as  a  focus  of  attention  in  a  wider 
view  of  the  garden,”  .  .  .  and  choose  a  view¬ 
point  that  “creates  some  interest  in  the 
foreground.”  Acting:  “  .  .  .  the  tree  was  placed 
on  a  line  about  one-third  from  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  ...”  with  the  camera  angled  “so 
the  tree  was  slightly  off-centre.” 

Typically  these  lessons  are  followed  with 
a  more  general  rule  of  thumb,  such  as:  “It’s 
important  to  find  an  object,  colour  or  tone 
within  a  landscape  picture  which  can  act  as 
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a  centre  of  interest  around  which  the  other 
details  of  the  image  can  be  balanced.” 
Examples  of  why  a  slight  change  in  approach 
does  not  work  as  well  are  particularly  instruc¬ 
tive.  Busselle  has  honed  his  teaching  approach 
with  several  guides  to  other  photographic 
subjects,  and  his  Seeing,  Thinking,  Acting 
format  has  had  wide  appeal  to  beginners  and 
the  more  experienced  alike. 

Flower  Portraits  and  Other  Close-Ups 

Like  Busselle,  Paul  Harcourt  Davies  uses  a 
series  of  short  topics  with  examples,  although 
he  assumes  more  general  photography  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  But  the  key 
difference  here  is  expressed  in  the  title, 
“Photographing  Plants  and  Flowers.”  There  is 
very  little  about  photographing  gardens  or 
landscapes  other  than  as  background  to  a 
featured  close-in  subject. 

Topics,  therefore,  are  very  specific  to  the 
task  of  capturing  a  specimen  plant  or  small 
array  of  flowers  on  film.  A  sample  includes: 
“Ferns  and  Grasses,”  “Plants  in  Snow,”  “Mixing 
Sun  and  Flash”  or  the  comparative  merits  of 
white,  black  or  natural  backgrounds.  Plant 
groups  or  features  that  share  attributes  are  also 
analyzed,  such  as  meadow  flowers,  plants  on 
ledges,  seed  heads,  leaf  patterns  and  even 
seaweeds. 

Davies  also  describes  how  to  design  a 
home  studio  and  the  options  created  by 
bringing  floral  subjects  into  this  controlled 
environment.  Of  the  reviewed  authors  he  is 
the  only  one  who  explores  the  post-produc¬ 
tion  phase  of  digital  images,  including  a  brief 
introduction  to  Photoshop  software  and  some 
tips  on  using  it  for  floral  images. 

Throughout  his  discussions,  he  has  a 
practical  manner  that  speaks  of  firsthand  experi¬ 
ence.  “The  faster  the  film  .  .  .  the  easier  it  is 
to  produce  silhouettes  inadvertently.”  And, 
“When  working  in  wet  areas  you  cannot  be 
too  precious  if  you  want  the  best  picture — the 
perfect  viewpoint  may  involve  lying  down.” 
This  book  may  be  best  for  an  already  experi¬ 


enced  photographer  seeking  to  learn  the  special 
issues  involved  in  photographing  flowers. 

The  Final  Frame 

Unfortunately  none  of  these  authors  gives 
help  with  the  use  of  digital  cameras,  but  a 
perusal  of  the  general  works  on  this  subject 
at  a  local  bookstore  found  that  many  included 
hints  for  both  nature  and  close-up  photog¬ 
raphy.  They  also  typically  provide  many  ideas 
for  post-production  editing  and  image  manip¬ 
ulation,  so  if  your  goal  is  to  present  a  pride 
of  lions  out  for  a  stroll  on  Azalea  Way,  digital 
is  certainly  the  way  to  go! 

That  said,  the  four  reviewed  books  are  all 
recommended  for  a  good  grounding  in  the 
fine  points  needed  to  take  excellent 
photographs  in  the  Arboretum,  no  matter  what 
sort  of  camera.  All  are  still  available  for 
purchase,  or  they  may  be  perused  at  the  Miller 
Library  along  with  other,  older  but  still  worthy 
books  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  best  of  all,  they 
contain  a  wealth  of  wonderful  photographs  for 
the  gardener  to  enjoy  and  to  stimulate  ideas, 
both  for  the  garden  and  the  photo  album.  ^ 
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Joseph  Rock  continued  from  page  19 

Srttdies).  During  his  years  in  China,  Rock  sought 
out  unusual  manuscripts  and  books,  and  fortu¬ 
nately,  he  was  able  to  send  this  valuable  library 
out  of  China  before  he  left  in  1949-  In  the  mid- 
1950s,  he  needed  money;  he  sold  his  collection 
to  the  University  of  Washington  for  $25,000,  a 
sizeable  sum  at  that  time. 

A  Remarkable  Life! 

With  formal  schooling  only  to  age  eighteen, 
Joseph  Rock  went  on  to  become  a  profes¬ 
sional  and  respected  plant  systematist  and 
authority  on  plants  of  Hawaii,  as  well  as  a 
noted  plant  explorer  in  the  southwest  China- 
Tibet  borderland  region.  From  his  Asian 
expeditions  he  brought  many  rhododendrons 
and  other  ornamental  plants  to  the  gardens  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  Further,  he  became 
a  world  authority  on  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  Naxi  people,  an  ethnic  group  of  Yunnan 
province.  Fortunately,  half  a  century  ago,  he 
visited  and  worked  for  several  summers  in 
Seattle.  As  a  result,  the  University  of  Washington 
library  and  archives  retain  important  materials 
Rock  collected  during  his  ethnographic  studies. 
To  visit  for  ourselves  part  of  Joseph  Rock’s 
Seattle  legacy,  all  we  have  to  do  is  stand 
beneath  the  crabapple  named  in  his  honor: 
Malus  rockii. 


Richard  Walker  is  professor  emeritus  in  the 
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